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Utopian and dystopian fiction are literary genres through which social and 
political structures are explored. Utopias pose an ideal vision of society and the 
world: the best state of a republic in its political, economic, and civil dimensions 
as developed by Thomas More in his homonymous work of 1516. Conversely, 
dystopias allow for society’s fears and insecurities at a specific moment in time 
to be portrayed. They contain storics that respond to society’s rapid 
transformations, to plots flush with threat, to danger. At their essence, thev deal 
with decadence and disintegration. 


What are the great transformations of our time? What are our great problems? 
Ergo, which might the dystopias of our time be? For the science fiction writer 
Charles Stross, imagining the future must part from the premise that ninety 
percent of what we see today will persist for several decades: the buildings, 
occupied or empty, will still be standing in thirty years; the machines will 
improve but their functions will be more or less the same. The remaining ten 
percent is uncertain: everything can happen, and therefore the dystopias of the 
future are here already. The conditions of our future societies can be glimpsed in 
contemporary problems. Dystopias are nothing but a reflection, whether realistic 
or tragic, of our present time. 


What is the meaning of dystopia? [ts philosophical and political importance lies 
in the possibility it offers of as-yet-unglimpsed perspectives on social and 
political dynamics that are problematic, conditions that might otherwise be 
assumcd to be natural, inevitable or immutable. And this is what makes artists’ 


work so valuable. Through what might be termed the "dystopian impulsc"—that 
Held of critical positions identified in hterature, film, and the visual arts, among 
other practices—artists and their work can act as political-social sensors that by 
their double commitment to cthics and aesthetics highlight situations and offer 


complex perspectives that enrich our way of being in the world. 


Prom the beginning, the work of Pablo Mora (Medellin, 1976) has addressed 
themes of memory with its multiple cracks and devices, the temporality of 
existence, the ineffectiveness and failures of power, the transition from a society 
of control to a society of spectacle, the current absence of ideological horizons, 
and the emptiness and structural fragility of institutions. In a complex oeuvre 
that at times rejects style in favor of conceptual and discursive coherence, the 
consistent feature of Mora’s body of work is a concern with these topics. 


Taken as a whole, Mora’s work makes a scries of statements about the crisis of 
the modern project and its myth of economic, ethical, and political progress that 
is the foundation of the Western world even today. His artistic proposal is open; 
his postulates never intend to be conclusive. On the contrary, his work raises 
acute questions regarding issues that affect citizens in a world in which power is 
increasingly diffuse and invisible. Whether through sculpture or the moving 
image, his artworks function as devices that create spaces for critical thinking, 
counteracting the logic imposed from the centers of power. 


For the thirteenth edition of Programa C at the Medellin Museum of Modern 
Art, Mora titled his project Tight Propositions. From a formal perspective, the 
work has two aspects: a physical and three-dimensional component that 
translates into a sculptural installation, and a two-dimensional film that is 
completely dematerialized. From the outset then, this project presents a field of 
dialectics that open up, in poetic and symbolic terms, between the full and the 
empty, the tangible and the intangible, the surface and the deep, the movable and 
the static. 


The sculpture-installation is configured by a series of vertical structures built 
from found filing cabinets that have been modified and re-assembled. The filing 
cabinets—articles of furniture for storing files and documents in an ordered 
fashion, signs and symbols par excellence of the object-driven, cumulative 
burcaucracy—become here detritus left behind by an economic model that 
belongs to a recent past. The result is disturbing: larger-than-life totemic 
structures that conjure degraded buildings on whose exterior we observe metallic 
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skins loaded with a history contributed by the original objects. On the other 
hand, it is virtually impossible to take a look inside, since the artist’s intervention 
is such that the interior of the cabinets absorb light almost completely. Mora 
presents us with a new kind of icon or social symbol defined by external wear 


out in relation to a structural vacuum that constitutes them. 


The second component—the film—is made from images shot in a place where 
the state and its structures are completely diluted. The piece plays upon the 
conditions of the meager: decadent spoils exuded by the inglorious 
contemporary city. Consistent with the installation, this film is exhibited in a 
sculptural fashion. The large format of the projected images is enhanced by an 
audio made up of layers in which urban sounds, music, and political discourses 
coexist. The work becomes a sort of new film archive in which history, poetry, 
and horror converge. Shot in rigorous black and white, the despicable and 
empty realities it presents evince the contradictions and failures of planning and 
power. The picture weaves a dialogue between the object, the built environment, 


and the static, in counterpoint to the organic, the mobile, and the intangible. 


Twilight Propositions has two starting points. On the one hand, it inserts itself into 
the landscape of considerations defined by the artist—such as an interest in 
revising history, memory, and power through that dystopian impulse previously 
referred to—in order to point out the tensions, contradictions, and failures of 
the modern project. On the other hand, the political-economic optimism that 
infuses the work of the American artist Dan Flavin (exhibited in MAMM’s 
Galleries A and B, and the Foundry) serves as another point of reference for 
Mora’s project. His project’s title appropriates Flavin’s epithet for many of his 
works (“propositions”) in a liberating effort to remove all theoretical labels and 
leave the responsibility of interpretation to the viewer. At the same time, a 
relationship with light—Flavin’s signature language—is also present, both 
formally and symbolically. Flavin’s fluorescent lights, like Mora’s filing cabinets, 
are technological specimens that, once discharged by the dynamics of 
consumerism, are reprogrammed in order to make individual and social values 
palpable. In addition, in the case of Mora, the gloom, the emptiness, and the 
grim—as opposed to the luminous and the brilliant—are vehicles that lead us to 
reflect on the twilight condition of culture: that moment of transition, liminal, 


semi-consciousness, that can lead to either darkness or clarity. 


Conrado Uribe / Curator 


Pablo Mora (Medellin, 1976) 

Pablo Mora studied law and political scicnce at Universidad Pontificia 
Bolivariana and holds a master's degree in philosophy from Universidad de 
Antioquia. He was a lecturer of political science and philosophy at E:AFIT and 
Universidad de Antioquia. Amongst his recent exhibitions are [scenarios para 
utopias fallidas, Galeria La Balsa, Medellin, 2018; Contra ef patsaje and 22 de octubre, 
Galeria de la Oficina, Medellin, 2016 and 2014. He participated in the group 
show .Medelfin, une histoire colombienne, organized by the Museo de Antioquia and 
the Les Abattoirs Muscum in Toulouse, France, in 2017. In 2018 Mora was 
nominated for the Mesoamerica Award granted by the Bogota International Art 
Fair (ARTBO), and in 2015 he was a finalist for the Emerging Voices Award 
granted by the Financial Times and OppenheimerFunds in New York. 


Conrado Uribe (Medellin, 1976) 

Conrado Uribe is an independent curator, arts manager, publisher, and 
researcher with a master’s in art history from Universidad de Antioquia and 
Universidad de Barcelona. He is currently content director at Conexiones 
Creativas, a platform that supports the creative ecosystem in Latin America. 
From 2008 to 2011 he was curator of the Museo de Antioquia and co-curator 
of the Encuentro Internacional de Medellin (QIDE11). In 2012 he curated 
ARTBO's Artecamara section. He co-authored Estétcas de lo contemporaneo en 
Colombia (2006-2009) and Gestores y eventos del arte moderno en Antioquia 
(2010-2012). He was based in Barcelona between 2013 and 2018, where he was 
the artistic director of the Festival de la Imagen en Movimiento en las Artes 
Visuales (LOOP) and Talking Galleries, an international symposium on the 
art-yallery business. Fie was curator and advisor at the Latin American Arts & 
Culture for Inclusive Cities (AIC), a project coordinated by Interarts 
(Barcelona) and Bozar (Brussels). 


Programa C aims to underscore MAMM and Celsia’s commitment to 
contemporary artistic creation through a series of curatorial investigations, 
processes of follow-up, and exhibitions produced and presented in MAMM’s 
Gallery C. This program secks to promote and stimulate production among 
emerging Colombian artists and to provide a space for discovery and saiomcal 
of the most recent artistic practices. ; 


Installation view. Photo: Juan Felipe Barreiro 
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